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Introduction 

by Samuel Bendeck Sotillos 

“[The human individual’s] situation is like this: an angel’s wing was 
brought and tied to a donkey’s tail so that the donkey perchance might also 
become an angel, thanks to the radiance of the angel’s company.” 1 

“By God, you were bom from His Attributes in the first place: Now 
return to His Attributes” 2 - Rumi 

That after eight hundred years the enduring influence of a thirteenth 
century Persian mystic of the Islamic tradition such as Ruml (1207-1273), 
described as the “'most popular poet in America” or that UNESCO, a di¬ 
vision of the United Nations, declared the year 2007 as the “Year of Rumi” 
is a remarkable confirmation of the timeless relevance of traditional wis- 
dom. While the world in the post-9/11 era is quite a different place from 
the one that Ruml lived, his message still recalls anew the immutable and 
etemal truths that are neither of the East or West. Regardless of the xeno- 
phobia and the myriad predicaments confronting within and without the 
contemporary human psyche, Ruml has entered the global marketplace and 
become an icon of popular culture in order to satiate the spiritual hunger 
that longs for an altemate world and Reality altogether. 3 Ruml, a magisterial 
Sufi, understood well that esoteric knowledge could never be a commodity 
for mass consumption as it has become today: “[T]hey [the masses] are not 
open to receive them [things of a transcendent order]; God has set a seal 
upon their ears and eyes and hearts. Their eyes see things other than as they 
truly are.. .. 4 Their ears hear things other than as they truly are...” , thus, 
“The world is ill in its confiision”. 5 

There are fewer figures of the ancient world more misunderstood than 
Ruml and by the same token when examined alongside the Enneagram or 
the Presence of God (wajh Allah), one can again see how esoteric knowl¬ 
edge is repeatedly misappropriated by popular culture to be reinterpreted 
in a new guise that is often misleading if not altogether contrary to its orig¬ 
inal source. In regards to the nine pointed symbol of the Enneagram, it is 
necessary to recall: “[T]he Enneagram is being popularized in America and 
used as a new psychological parlor game—‘Want to find your Self? Take 
a number! ’—which is very unfortunate.” 6 This myopic way of approaching 
both Ruml and the Enneagram, if not the whole of the sapiential traditions, 
has fiirther obscured “The Elephant in the Dark”: 
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Some Hindus had brought an elephant for exhibition and placed it in 
a dark house. Crowds of people were going into that dark place to see the 
beast. Finding that ocular inspection was impossible, each visitor felt it 
with his palm in the darkness. The palm of one fell on the trunk. ‘This 
creature is like a water-spout,’ he said. The hånd of another lighted on the 
elephant’s ear. To him the beast was evidently like a fan. T found the ele- 
phant’s shape is like a pillar,’ he said. Another laid his hånd on its back. 
‘Certainly this elephant was like a throne,’ he said. 7 

In effect all of the parts of the elephant correspond to the transcendent 
unity of religions, which acknowledges both the outer and inner dimension 
of religion. What is shrouded by many popularizers of spirituality is the 
mistaken notion that the “elephant” of Truth is perceivable as disconnected 
from the outer dimension of religion. The perception of the “elephant” re- 
quires, at least in light of the perennial philosophy, both exoteric and eso- 
teric dimensions in order for it to be fully perceived. Al-Hujwirt (d. 1071) 
articulates the complementary facets of the inner ( båtin ) and outer ( zahir ) 
dimensions of Islam: “The exoteric aspect of Truth without the esoteric is 
hypocrisy, and the esoteric without the exoteric is heresy. So, with regard 
to the Law, mere formality is defective, while mere spirituality is vain.” 8 
Ruml provides an astute statement on this theme, “If they do not show re- 
spect outwardly, it becomes known that inwardly they are impudent and 
do not respect the men [and women] of God.” 9 

SUFISM AND THE NlNE POINTED SYMBOL IN THE MODERN WEST 

The popularization of both Sufism ( tasawwuf) and the Enneagram in 
the modem West share several significant features which can be traced back 
to key individuals. To understand the fullness of how religion and spiritu¬ 
ality have come be interpreted in the present era, requires knowledge of 
the theoretical antecedents that have shaped these developments. The En¬ 
neagram became primarily known in the West through contact made with 
the Naqshbandl Sufi order, attributed to the founder of the order Baha ad- 
Dln Naqshband Bukhari (1318-1389). It was G.I. Gurdjieff (1877-1949) 
who had contact with Shaykh Abd Allah al-Faiz ad-Daghestani (1891- 
1973) of the Naqshbandl Sufi order and leamed about the Enneagram 
through this encounter. 10 

Some have also suggested the influence of the Medieval Christian 
philosopher Ramon Luil (1232-1315) and the German Jesuit scholar 
Athanasius Kircher (1601-1680), who published Arithmologia in 1965, 
containing the Enneagram on the frontispiece of the volume, to have in- 
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fluenced Gurdjieff’s ideas on the nine pointed symbol of the Enneagram. 11 
Gurdjieff is reported to have alluded to the primacy of the Naqshbandl Sufi 
order in understanding the ftdlness of Islamic spirituality, ‘“If you really 
want to know the secrets of Islam,’ he [Gurdjieff] said, ‘you will find them 
in Bokhara.’ This is equivalent to saying you will find them if you can find 
the centre of the Naqshbandi.” 12 Gurdjieff in tum introduced the Enneagram 
to his Russian pupils in Moscow and Saint Petersburg in 1916. So central 
was the Enneagram to Gurdjieff’s teaching that an important disciple ex- 
pressed the following: “I think you will agree that if we could only establish 
where Gurdjieff fo und the Enneagram, we would understand where he 
found what is most important about the content of his teaching. It would 
tell us where he found that which is missing in the Western Tradition.” 13 
Several noteworthy disciples and disciples of disciples within the Fourth 
Way system who brought the Enneagram to wider audiences are: P.D. Ous- 
pensky (1878-1947), J.G. Bennett (1897-1974) and Rodney Collin (1909- 
1956). 

Ouspensky authored the first book making note of the Enneagram to 
those outside the Gurdjieff teaching in his, In Search of the Miraculous: 
Fragments of an Unknown Teaching published in 1949. Rodney Collin, a 
British disciple of Ouspensky’s made the Enneagram not only more known 
in the English speaking world but also in the Spanish speaking world with 
his book The Theory of Celestial Influence {El Desarrollo de la Luz) pub¬ 
lished in 1952. (A curious relationship exists between Collin relocating to 
Mexico and the formulation of Oscar Ichazo’s Arica Institute or Instituto 
de Gnoseologia in 1968 in Chile, which deserves more attention). Some 
three decades later, in 1983, Bennett released his own work on the subject 
under the title, Enneagram Studies. 14 

After Gurdjieff’s passing, Idries Shah (1924-1996) self-proclaimed 
“Grand Sheikh of the Sufis” 15 came onto the scene and directly appealed 
to the followers of Gurdjieff. It was in 1961 through the appearance of an 
article “Solo to Mecca” by Omar M. Burke, authored under what many 
suggest to be one of the various pseudonyms of Idries Shah, 16 attracted 
Fourth Way students due to its similitude to Gurdjieff’s teaching. 17 It was 
an early disciple of Ouspensky and old friend of Bennett’s from Military 
Intelligence, Reginald Hoare, who had read this article and suggested to 
Bennett that he meet Idries Shah. Hoare was convinced that Shah had been 
in contact with the similar esoteric knowledge of the Khwajagan that Gur¬ 
djieff encountered in Central Asia. Bennett recalls the letter that he received 
from Hoare regarding the appearance of Idries Shah, 
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With his letter he enclosed a newspaper cutting describing a visit 
made by the author to a sanctuary in central Asia in which he had foiind 
a teaching that was nnmistakably of the same origin as niuch that we had 
leamed from Gurdjieff. This letter prepared the way for the announcement 
that Reggie and three or four other old friends and fellow-pupils [of Ous- 
pensky] had met Idries Shah, who had come to England to seek out fol- 
lowers of Gurdjieff’s ideas with the intention of transmitting to them 
knowledge and methods that were needed to complete their teaching. 18 

Bennett’s first meeting with Idries Shah occurred in 1962, and was 
somewhat of a disappointment to Bennett, “Our first impressions were un- 
favourable.” 19 Yet Bennett continued to meet with Shah regularly as he re- 
mained hopefiil that Shah was indeed an authentic emissary of what 
Gurdjieff had called “The Inner Circle of Humanity”, particularly because 
Hoare “verified his credentials”. 20 Bennett elaborates further: “Knowing 
Reggie to be a very cautious man, trained moreover in assessing informa¬ 
tion by many years in the Intelligence Service, I accepted his assurances 
and also his belief that Shah had a very important mission in the West that 
we ought to help him to accomplish.” 21 Hoare also emphasized that Idries 
Shah had inner knowledge on the Enneagram that superseded what they 
had leamed from Ouspensky: “Reggie attached special significance to what 
Shah had told him about the Enneagram symbol and said that Shah had re- 
vealed secrets about it that went far beyond what we had heard from Ous¬ 
pensky.” 22 

Shah’s attempt to present the Fourth Way teaching of Gurdjieff within 
the fold of Sufism is clear for all to see: “G.I. Gurdjieff left abundant clues 
to the Sufic origin of virtually every point in his ‘system’; though it obvi- 
ously belongs more specifically to the Khagjagan (Naqshbandi) form of 
the dervish teaching.” 23 Bennett while being a teacher himself and having 
his own students was still determinedly seeking for a guide after Gurdjieff’s 
death. When Bennett leamed that Idries Shah had identified himself as the 
spiritual Pole or Qutb of this age, and that he had claimed to be a represen¬ 
tative of the “Invisible Hierarchy” and the Khwajagan of Central Asia 
where the Naqshbandi Sufi order is said to originate, Bennett feil under his 
influence. Bennett writes, “I had seen enough of Shah to know that he was 
no charlatan or idle boaster and that he was intensely serious about the task 
he had been given.” 24 In 1966 Shah’s efforts to undermine Gurdjieff and 
simultaneously subsume his mantie reached their zenith through the pub- 
lication under a pseudonym who some suggest was prepared by Idries 
Shah’s brother, Omar Ali Shah (1922-2005), under a pen-name of Rafael 
Lefort, The Teachers of Gurdjieff. In this book the alleged Lefort describes 
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a trip to the Near East and Central Asia in search of the original sources of 
the Gurdjieff’s teaching by way of describing not only his own encounter 
with the Naqshbandl but also entering into this Sufi order. Thus drawing a 
conclusion for the reader that postulates Shah’s brand of Sufism originating 
in and being a continuation of the Sarmoung Brotherhood or the Khwajagan 
of Central Asia. 

Oscar Ichazo (b. 1931), the founder of the Arica Institute originally 
claimed to be a “Sufi Master” either by his own admission or likely by his 
student Claudio Naranjo (b. 1932). In an early book presenting firsthand 
descriptions of the teachings of the Arica Institute and the Enneagram, 
Transpersonal Psychologies published in 1975, gives the overall depiction 
that Ichazo’s system had Sufi origins. 25 Ichazo asserts that while he studied 
with various Sufi orders such as the Suhrawardi, Bektashi and the Naqsh¬ 
bandl, the Arica Institute is not attributed to Sufism. 26 By the same token 
although Ichazo first qualified his knowledge of Sufism and the Enneagram 
to the “School of the Bees” the same source of Gurdjieff’s teaching, he 
later denied that the Arica Institute is in anyway linked to Gurdjieff or the 
Fourth Way system. Ichazo asserts, “I found the enneagon before reading 
Gurdjieff.” 27 With this said, Naranjo has verified that Ichazo on several oc- 
casions alluded to his affiliation with the Sarmouni: “As we worked with 
Oscar [Ichazo], I had no doubt about regarding him as a link with that tra¬ 
dition which had been the main element in Gurdjieff’s own background.” 28 
Yet Ichazo later denounced Gurdjieff’s influence upon the formation of the 
Arica system, as Naranjo informs us, “Originally Oscar Ichazo claimed 
that the enneagram was passed on to him orally by the Sarmouni, a Sufi 
brotherhood. In a recent interview, he said that he had never met a single 
Sufi who knew about the enneagram.” 29 In an interview Ichazo suggests to 
the primacy of the Enneagram within the Arica teaching: “Every manifes¬ 
tation can be divided into nine points—anything.” 30 This is very similar to 
Gurdjieff’s own affirmation on the Enneagram: “Everything can be in- 
cluded and read in the enneagram.” 31 

Similarly, we must note Idries Shah’s influence upon “distinguished 
Professor Claudio Naranjo”, 32 as Naranjo writes: “I should interpolate here 
for the sake of context that, as many who were deeply affected by the Gur¬ 
djieff heritage, I had been disappointed in the extent to which Gurdjieff’s 
school entailed a living lineage. I had tumed in my search towards Sufism 
and had become part of a group under the guidance of Idries Shah”. 33 Al¬ 
though Shah only references the Enneagram to our knowledge in one 
book, 34 he was a key source for the popularization of Sufism in the West 
which has filtered into modem psychology and was only strengthened with 
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Naranjo being one of his students. 

In summarizing the nexus of relationships gravitating around the events 
that have lead to the popularization of Sufism and the Enneagram in the 
modem West, we have Gurdjieff at the center; this is especially the case 
with the Enneagram. It was then through the writings of Ouspensky, Collin 
and Bennett that the Enneagram reached those outside the Gurdjieff circles. 
Likewise it was through the Fourth Way teachings of Gurdjieff and his stu¬ 
dents that Oscar Ichazo and Claudio Naranjo came to leam about the En¬ 
neagram and likely some facets of Sufism. Ichazo further elaborated on the 
Enneagram to some degree to Naranjo and Naranjo then developed the En¬ 
neagram of personality types and went on to teach it to his students who 
then disseminated the Enneagram en masse. 35 The suggestion that Gurdji- 
eff’s teaching originated with the Khwajagan of Central Asia consequently 
brought significant confusion to many seekers trying to find Islamic eso- 
terism within Gurdjieff’s Forth Way teaching. 36 It was after all, this notion 
that led Bennett to Idries Shah and similarly Naranjo first to Oscar Ichazo 
and then to Idries Shah. Although Gurdjieff’s system has assimilated certain 
facets of Sufism, Gurdjieff himself challenges this assertion: “[T]he teach¬ 
ing whose theory is here being set out is completely self-supporting and 
independent of other lines and it has been completely unknown up to the 
present time.” 37 Here we have in a nutshell the constellation of relationships 
that have made both Sufism and the Enneagram known to the modem West. 

In mentioning Idries Shah, we need to recall that it has been consider- 
ably demonstrated that Shah’s brand of Sufism is highly distorted and does 
not reflect the authenticity of traditional Islamic spirituality. Professor An¬ 
nemarie Schimmel (1922-2003) provides her appraisal on Idries Shah: 

He has no scholarly background, and his ramblings combine things 
which can really not be brought together; historical interest is nil, and ac- 
curacy very limited ... I am willing to accept a genuine Sufi, who is not 
a scholar but has a deep experience, if his words radiate truth and honesty, 
even though he may be unable to express himself in an ‘academic’ style; 
that is not the problem; but 1 cannot accept Idries Shah’s claims which 
are mere pretensions. 38 

Elsewhere Schimmel writes: “Idries Shah, The Sufis [1964], as well as 
his other books, should be avoided by serious students.” 39 Much of Shah’s 
work has entered both the Human Potential Movement and the New Age 
Movement, including modem psychology most notably within the human¬ 
istic and transpersonal orientations and remains a central introductory 
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source on Sufism for seekers in the contemporary West. 

In Search of the Real Rum! 

Although Jalal al-DIn Ruml was a universalist in that he acknowledged 
the transcendent unity of religions, it is barely stressed that he was both 
pre-eminently a Sufi and a Muslim. This ecumenical spirit of Ruml was 
demonstrated by the Christians and Jews, also known as Ahl al-Kitåb or 
“People of the Book,” who gathered for Rumi’s funeral procession in order 
to honor him. What is overlooked is that the universal message of Ruml 
which attracts so many is in faet a mirror reflection of the universal dimen¬ 
sions of Islam itself. For instance take the following passages as an example 
of this universal message abiding at the heart of Islam: “Every nation has 
its Messenger” (10:47) or the ensuing: 

Unto every one ofyou We have appointed a [different] law and way 
oflife. And if God had so willed, He could surely have madeyou all one 
single community: but [He willed it otherwise] in order to test you by 
means of what He has vouchsafed unto you. Vie, then, with one another 
in doing good works! Unto God you must all return; and then He will 
make you truly understand all that on which you were wont to differ. 
(Koran 5:48) 

Perhaps no quotation of Rumi’s has been more misunderstood than the 
following one, which has unfortunately been exploited to support the false 
notion that he was not a Muslim but a Sufi, and that as a Sufi he had no re¬ 
ligion as such: 

I am neither Christian nor Jew nor Parsi nor Muslim. 1 am neither of 
the East nor of the West, neither of the land nor of the sea.... I have put 
aside duality and have seen that the two worlds are one. I seek the One, 

I know the One, I see the One, I invoke the One. He is the First, He is the 
Last, He is the Outward, He is the lnward. 40 

Again, although Rumi’s mystical awareness transcends the limits of 
the rational mind, we cannot overlook that this oneness is at the heart of 
the credo of Islam found within its First testification ( shahådah ) of the Is- 
lamic faith, Lå ilåha illa ’Llåh, “There is no god but God” (and the second 
testification being specific to Islam, Muhammadun rasuluAllåh, “Muham- 
mad is the messenger of God.”) Another verse that has equally brought 
misunderstanding is Rumi’s adherence to both a given spiritual form and a 
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universal perspective: 

Beyond Islam and unbelief there is a ‘desert plain’. 

For us, there is a ‘yeaming’ in the midst of that expanse. 

The knower of God who reaches that plain will prostrate in prayer. 

For there is neither Islam nor unbelief, nor any ‘where’ in that 
place. 41 

We could additionally include another example: 

Cross and Christians, from end to end, 

I surveyed; He was not on the Cross. 

I went to the idol-temple, to the ancient pagoda; 

No trace was visible there. 

I went to the mountains of Herat and Candahar; 

I looked; He was not in that hill-and-dale. 

With set purpose I fared to the summit of Mount Qaf; 

In that place was only the ‘Anqa’s habitation. 

I bent the reins of search to the Ka’ba; 

He was not in that resort of old and young. 

I questioned Ibn Sma of his State; 

He was not in Ibn Slna’s range. 

I fared towards the scene of “two bow-lengths’ distance”; 

He was not in that exalted court. 

I gazed into my own heart; 42 

Rumi summarizes with brevity the inner dimension of all faiths: 
“Love’s creed is separate from all religions: The creed and denomination 
of lovers is God.” 43 Two additional examples are, “From the transcendent 
viewpoint, all religions are one, and a hundred thousand years and a single 
hour are one.” 44 and, “Every prophet and every saint has his own spiritual 
method, but it leads to God: All are one.” 45 Although Ruml is universalist 
in his spiritual hermeneutics he remains grounded within his own tradition 
of Islamic spirituality based on the Koran and the Prophet Muhammad, 
while at the same time acknowledging the One Truth hidden in all of the 
diverse revelations, as confirmed in the following quatrain: 

I am the servant of the Qur’an as long as I have life. 

I am the dust on the path of Muhammad, the Chosen one. 

If anyone quotes anything except this from my sayings, 
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I am quit of him and outraged by these words. 46 

For those whose minds are impervious to the mystical dimension of 
the Koran, Ruml has the following message: 

The Koran is like a bride. Although you pull the veil away from her 
face, she does not show herself to you. When you investigate the Koran, 
but receive no joy or mystical unveiling, it is because your pulling at the 
veil has caused you to be rejected. The Koran has deceived you and 
shown itself as ugly. It says, “I am not that beautiful bride.” It is able to 
show itself in any form it desires. But if you stop pulling at its veil and 
seek its good pleasure; if you water its field, serve it from afar and strive 
in that which pleases it, then it will show you its face without any need 
for you to draw aside its veil. 47 

That Rumi had the highest regard for the Prophet Muhammad is visible 
in his Fihi må jihi : “Know now that Muhammad is the guide. Until a man 
First comes to Muhammad he cannot reach unto Us.” 48 Also, “Muhammad 
does not have a State in which a stinking creature like you is not con- 
tained!” 49 Furthermore, Rumi emphasizes Prophet Muhammad’s role in es- 
tablishing an unbroken chain ( silsilah ), which if it were not for the Prophet 
no Sufi order would exist: “God’s way is exceeding fearful, blocked and 
full of snow. Fle [the Prophet Muhammad] was the first to risk his life, driv- 
ing his horse and pioneering the road. Whoever goes on this road, does so 
by his guidance and guarding. Fle discovered the road in the first place and 
set up waymarks everywhere”. 50 Rumi, as is revealed in the Koran, indi- 
cates that the Prophet Muhammad represents both the continuation and the 
return to the primordial monotheism of Abraham: “Any seals which the 
Prophets of the past left in place have been taken off by the religion of 
Muhammad.” 51 To the surprise of many, Ruml speaks of orthodoxy and is 
far from ever being accused of being narrow-minded: “The (right) thought 
is that which opens a way: the (right) way is that on which a (spiritual) king 
advances”. 52 

The following lines from Rumi are often cited in an effort to demon- 
strate how modem science or rather scientism (the reduction of Reality to 
what can be exclusively verified through the five senses) and in this case 
evolutionary theory can be proven through the wisdom of the ages, yet this 
could not be further from the truth. 53 Ruml is speaking here to the original 
Unity underlying all phenomena and not the evolutionism (the notion that 
the greater can derive from the lesser) of modem science: 
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I died as mineral and became a plant, 

I died as plant and rose to animal, 

I died as animal and I was a man. 

Why should I fear? When was I less by dying? 

Yet once more I shall die as man, to soar 
With angels blest; but even from angelhood 
I must pass on: all except God doth perish. 

When I have sacrificed my angel soul, 

I shall become what no mind e’er conceived. 

Oh, let me not exist! For Non-existence 
Proclaims in organ tones, ‘To Flim we shall return.’ 54 

Ruml expresses his own thoughts on poetry, which warrants much at¬ 
tention to clarify the notion that he was frrst and foremost a poet rather than 
a spiritual master who used poetry as a teaching modality: 

One of my traits is that 1 do not like to distress anyone.... I am so 
concerned to piease others that when these friends come to visit me, I 
dread the thought that they might become bored. So I recite poetry to 
keep them busy. Otherwise, what have I to do with poetry? By God, I de- 
test poetry. In my eyes, there is nothing worse... 55 

Elsewhere Ruml emphasizes: 

What is poetry that I should boast of it, 

I possess an art other than the art of the poets. 

Poetry is like a black cloud; I am like the moon hidden behind its 
veil. 

Do not call the black cloud the luminous moon in the sky. 56 

The Quandary of Modern Psychology 

From its inception through the events of the so-called Enlighten- 
ment that occurred in Europe during the 17th and 18th centuries, modem 
psychology has fundamentally repudiated its roots in the spiritual domain. 
In cutting itself off from the sacred it has become an illegitimate “science 
of the soul” as it denies the very reality that it allegedly attempts to address. 

The time seems to have come when psychology must discard all ref¬ 
erence to consciousness; when it need no longer delude itself into thinking 
that it is making mental States the object of observation.... This suggested 
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elimination of States of consciousness as proper objects of investigation 
in themselves will remove the barrier from psychology which exists be- 
tween it and the other [modern] Sciences. 57 

In no longer viewing the human State in divinis or as the intersection 
the human and the Divine, has had irrevocable consequences upon the en- 
tire way that Reality was perceived in the premodem or traditional world. 
These events have led to the promethean and narcissistic characteristics 
that define the present era. 

To begin with I must say that practically never in history has psy¬ 
chology stood at so low a level as at the present time. It has lost all touch 
with its origin and its meaning so that now it is even difficult to define 
the tenn “psychology”: that is, to say what psychology is and what it stud¬ 
ies. And this is so in spite of the faet that never in history have there been 
so many psychological theories and so many psychological writings. Psy¬ 
chology is sometimes called a new science. This is quite wrong. Psychol¬ 
ogy is, perhaps, the oldest science, and, unfortunately, in its most essential 
features a forgotten science , 58 

The negative synopsis of the human condition tends to be a predomi- 
nant feature within modem psychology, as disclosed by the founding father 
of psychoanalysis Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) whose aim was: “[T]rans- 
forming your hysterical misery into cornmon unhappiness.” 59 Meanwhile 
some have also suggested the same about the Enneagram of personality 
types, “This pathological view of ordinary human nature is pervasive.” 60 It 
is this negative and dehumanizing outlook that unfortunately frames much 
of modem psychology: “I am still haunted by the reality, however, that hu¬ 
mans—and I mean practically all humans—have a strong biological ten- 
dency to needlessly and severely disturb themselves and that, to make 
matters much worse, they also are powerfully predisposed to unconsciously 
and habitually prolong their mental dysfunctioning and to fight like hell 
against giving it up.” 61 The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders (DSM), which has long been considered the “bible” for psychi- 
atrists and psychologists, now in its fifth edition, is another example of 
modem psychology’s quandary. Despite the faet that it attempts to procure 
empirical evidence for a panacea, it in the meantime haphazardly diagnoses 
and medicates human individuals in the name of treatment on a mass scale, 
without realizing that this crisis, rather than being “The Elephant in the 
Dark”, is the spiritual sickness that has been brought about by modemism. 
“Psychoanalysis is a characteristic expression of [modem] Western man’s 
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spiritual crisis, and an attempt to find a solution.” 62 Although there are now 
more inclusive forms of modem psychology they are constructed on the 
erroneous foundation of their predecessors, no matter how positive we 
might wish to frame it: “Freud [through psychoanalysis and Watson 
through behaviorism] supplied to us the sick half of [modem] psychology 
and we must now fill it out with the healthy half.” 63 

Modem psychology for the most part begins and ends with the point 
of view of the empirical ego. This however is not the case with the integral 
psychologies of the perennial philosophy. In essence, the Identification with 
the empirical ego is the root of the problem and this is why modem psy- 
chology’s emphasis on ego development is precarious, if not altogether er¬ 
roneous according to the perennial philosophy: “All unhappiness is due to 
the ego” 64 or “the ego—the cause of all misery”. 65 Rumi makes this clear, 
“Concem yourself not with the thieflike ego and its business.” 66 The em¬ 
pirical ego or self cannot leap beyond itself; it requires what is beyond its 
own point of view. 

Western and profane psychology.. .the supposed unity of the ‘self’ 

[or empirical ego].. .is a fragmentary unity, since it refers to a part of the 
being only, to one of its States taken in isolation and arbitrarily from 
among an indefmite number of others (and this State, too, is far from being 
envisaged in its integrality), while on the other hånd this unity, even if 
only considered in reference to this special State, is as relative as possible, 
since this State is itself composed of an indefmite number of diverse mod- 
ifications. 67 

The inclusion of the spiritual domain within modem psychology is a 
definitive step in reconciling the mishaps of the beginnings of modem psy¬ 
chology that for the most part pathologized spirituality. In faet a key rep¬ 
resentative of this broader interpretation of modem psychology has made 
an indispensable observation that many within psychology today can 
greatly benefit from: 

I should like to call attention to the following facts. During the past 
thirty years, people from all the civilized countries of the earth have con- 
sulted me.... Among all my patients.. .there has not been one whose prob¬ 
lem in the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It 
is safe to say that every one of them feli ill because he had lost that which 
the living religions of every age have given to their followers, and none 
of them has been really healed who did not regain his religious outlook. 68 

Even though modem psychology has come a long way in acknowledg- 
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ing the Spirit and its role in establishing integral health and well-being, as 
demonstrated: “Healing may be called a religious problem.” 69 However, 
the inclusion of the transpersonal within modem psychology has also pre¬ 
sented other challenges such as psychologism and New Age thought to iden- 
tify a few. “[T]wo special evils. One consists in psychologizing the spiritual 
life (‘reducing’ it to psychology with nothing left over). The other evil con¬ 
sists in mistaking widespread, popular perversions of the spiritual life for 
the real thing, thus often providing incisive analyses of something which 
is familiar though incorrectly labeled. This mistake has lent support to the 
reductionist error”. 70 

To make an important distinction between modem psychology and Sufi 
psychology, like all integral psychologies is li nk ed to a Divinely revealed 
religion. It is the spiritual domain alone that possess the breadth and depth 
of what psychology as a “science of the soul” requires. Since it is often for- 
gotten, we must recall anew the etymological root of the English word “re¬ 
ligion” is from the Latin religare, meaning to “to re-bind,” or “to bind back” 
by implication to the Divine or the Supreme Identity that is at once tran¬ 
scendent and immanent. Modem psychology, in its more open-ended ex- 
pressions—humanistic and transpersonal psychology—tends to diminish 
or disregard the outer dimension of spirituality accepting only the esoteric 
or mystical dimensions which are founded on the direct experience of the 
Absolute while failing to recognize such esoterism as fundamentally or- 
thodox. They do not grasp that this is not a spiritual possibility. “[0]rga- 
nized religion can actually function as a grave impediment for any serious 
spiritual search, rather than an institution that can help us connect with the 
divine.” 71 We can see this position in the writings of the father of American 
Psychology William James (1842-1910) and C.G. Jung (1875-1961), in- 
cluding Abraham H. Maslow (1908-1970), who were all instrumental in 
the formation of both humanistic and transpersonal psychology. We might 
refer to the following words by Ruml with regard to those who adopt a pick 
and choose model selecting bits and pieces from the sapiential traditions: 
“Alter yourself, not the Traditions: abuse your (duli) brain, not the rose- 
garden (the true sense which you cannot apprehend)”. 72 

The conundrum that modem psychology and contemporary interpretere 
of the Enneagram must face is that they cannot solve the enigma of human 
identity with a viewpoint fixed in the empirical ego. Again, “the ego is 
error: it is a principle of illusion”. 73 In clinging to one’s relative identity, 
one loses sight of the Supreme Identity that is hidden in the innermost cen¬ 
ter of the human individual. 
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Human Completion According to Islamic Spirituality 

Essential to understanding any of the sapiential traditions is that they 
are not a man-made system; they originate in a supra-individual source. 
With regard to Sufism it is contains three facets: the Law ( shan’ah ), the 
Path ( tanqah ) and the Truth ( haqiqah ). In this connection Sufi’s refer to 
the saying of the Prophet Muhammad: “The Law is my words, the Way is 
my works, and the Truth is my inward States.” For those who presume that 
Ruml has thrown morality and metaphysics to the winds, we point out: 
“The Law is like a lamp: It shows the way. Without a lamp, you will not be 
able to go forward. When you enter the path, your going is the Way. And 
when you reach the goal, that is the Truth.” 74 Sufism devoid of shan’ah, 
leaving only tanqah and haqiqah is no longer Sufism: “[T]he Law is not 
the cloak or the symbol of haqiqa, of a hidden truth that might be reached 
by transgression. It is the haqiqa”. 15 This is also apparent in the Koranic 
verse, “ Enter houses by their doors” (2:189). To disregard the exoteric di¬ 
mension of a religion in favor of its esoteric dimension is to enter the houses 
of the Spirit through their back doors, which is a betrayal of Spirit. This is 
a core challenge that contemporary spiritual approaches face, especially 
the ones appealing to consciousness expansion. A hallmark of this Outlook 
is situated in the confusion of the psychic with the Spirit. It is through par- 
ticipating in the lullness of an integral tradition that one’s lower soul may 
be transmuted, as Ruml illustrates: “When you become straight, all those 
crookednesses will disappear.” 76 

Each of the spiritual traditions recognizes that the human microcosm 
is a reflection of the macrocosm. This important interrelationship between 
the human and cosmic order is articulated in the well-known Hermetic 
axiom of the Emerald Tablet, “As above, so below”. While this not only 
challenges but contradicts the widespread notion that the human individual 
is a tabula rasa, we might look at it from another point of view to see that 
the sapiential traditions make a tabula rasa out of the human individual in 
the Absolute. Rumi articulates this doctrine of correspondences: 

Therefore in outward form thou art the microcosm, 

While in inward meaning thou art the macrocosm. 77 

“Sufi psychology, like everything else in Sufism, is based on Koranic 
ideas—the ideas on the nafs, the lowest principle of man.... Higher than 
the nafs is the qalb, ‘heart,’ and the riih, ‘spirit.’” 78 In acknowledging the 
integral psychology found within the spiritual traditions, one can allow 
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each domain—the psychic and the Spirit—to function in their respective 
levels without confusing them. The confusion of levels is unfortunately a 
problematic feature of modem psychology. “This confusion moreover ap- 
pears in two contrary forms: in the first, the spiritual is brought down to 
the level of the psychic...in the second, the psychic is...mistaken for the 
spiritual”. 79 Ruml confirms: “The soul is one thing, and the spirit is an- 
other.” 80 It goes without saying that the lower is included in the higher, the 
human microcosm consisting of Spirit/Intellect, soul and body requires all 
of these facets to be complete, however what cannot be forgotten is that 
the lower is subordinate to higher. Ruml makes this clear: “Only a kn owl- 
edge that comes directly from Him can take one to Him.” 81 

In the same way that contemporary interpretations of the Enneagram 
have distorted this sacred symbol, so too has the spiritual message of Ruml 
been distorted. It is in the traditional interpretation of the spiritual path that 
the inner dimension of both Ruml and the Enneagram come alive. 

Sufi psychology could then be defined as “the science of the trans¬ 
formations undergone by the spirit in its joumey to God.” One must re- 
member, however, that this science bears no resemblance to “psychology” 
as known in the West today. For in RumT’s terminology, modern psychol¬ 
ogy is based totally upon the ego’s study of itself. But the “ego” (nafs) is 
the lowest dimension of man’s inward existence, his animal and satanic 
nature. Only God or the spirit can know the spirit.... Ultimately the ego 
cannot even know itself without a totally distorted viewpoint, for it gains 
all of its positive reality from the spirit that lies above and beyond it. 82 

In varying ways each of the sapiential traditions has outlined a corre- 
sponding doctrine of human identity in divinis, which recognizes the inte¬ 
gral relationship between the human State and the Divine. The Koran 
declares, “We are nearer to him than his jugular vein” (50:16). This is why 
it has been said that to know oneself is to know the Divine. As the Prophet 
Muhammad has confirmed: “He who knows himself knows his Lord.” 83 In 
contradistinction, Kablr (1398-1518) asserted, “He who knowethnot him¬ 
self is mad”. 84 Identity itself belongs to the Divine and thus the mystery of 
human identity cannot be resolved without the inclusion of what transcends 
egoism. Ruml astutely writes: “The idol of your self is the mother of (all) 
idols...” 85 True identity lies beyond one’s relative identity. What is unani- 
mous about the doctrine of identity is the process of thought in forming 
identity, as articulated in th e Ashtavakra Gita, “You are what you think.” 86 
or in the Dhammapada, “All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought”. 87 In order to fully comprehend what is meant by both of these 
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profound teachings requires discemment between the relative and the Ab- 
solute or the horizontal and the Vertical. 

Perhaps the quintessence of Hinduism or the sanåtana dharma is ex- 
emplified by Vedantic metaphysics, tat tvam asi, “thou art That” and in 
Islam the tenth-century Sufi Mansur al-Hallaj (858-922) who pronounced 
anå ’l-Haqq, that is, “I am the Truth” or “I am the Real”. It becomes known 
that identity itself in its most complete form belongs to the Divine and for 
this reason it is the Divine that alone can remove the veil of one’s relative 
identity. Shankaråchårya (788-820) has exclaimed, “only the Self [Åtmå] 
knows the Self [Åtmå]”. &s According to certain Fathers of the Church, “God 
became man so that man might become God”. 89 Ruml describes a similar 
point through his poetic verse: “You see yourself as the drop in the ocean, 
but you are also the ocean in the drop.” 90 The process by which the empir- 
ical ego or relative self becomes transmuted to allow for the transcendent 
Self to be known is articulated by Rumi: “Make a joumey from self to 
Self.... Purify yourself from the attributes of self, so that you may see your 
own pure essence!” 91 Most importantly the root cause of all suffering is: 
“Forgetfulness of the Self is the source of all misery.” 92 

Sufi psychology does not separate the soul either from the metaphys- 
ical or from the cosmic order. The connection with the metaphysical order 
provides spiritual psychology with qualitative criteria such as are wholly 
lacking in profane psychology, which studies only the dynamic character 
of phenomena of the psyche and their proximate causes. When modem 
psychology makes pretensions to a sort of science of the hidden contents 
of the soul it is still for all that restricted to an individual perspective be- 
cause it has no real means for distinguishing psychic forms which trans¬ 
late universal realities from forms which appear symbolical but are only 
the vehicles for individual impulsions. 93 

The goal of human existence is to restore ones transpersonal identity, im¬ 
perative to this task is reclaiming the noetic faculty of the Intellect, which 
is both transcendent and immanent: “We shall show them Our signs upon 
the horizons and within themselves, until it is clear to them that it is the 
truth ” (Koran 41:53). By definition the human State cannot be completed 
without retuming to one’s primordial nature (fitrah ), the “image of God” 
(imago Dei), Buddha-nature ( Buddha-dhåtu ) or the Self (Åtmå), our true 
identity in divinis. As communicated in the hadith of Sahih al-Bukhari (d. 
256/870) and Sahih Muslim (d. 261/875), “Each is facilitated for that for 
which he was created.” This process is not about forging a new identity, 
but to reclaim the identity that always was. As cogently conveyed in Tao- 
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ism, “Realize thy Simple Self. Embrace thy Original Nature.” 94 Ruml sim- 
ilarly writes, “Return to the root of the root of your own self!” 95 After all, 
it is the Divine seeking the Divine, as conveyed in the hadTth qudsr. “I was 
a Elidden Treasure. I loved to be known. Therefore, I created the world so 
that I would be known.” 

The Supreme Identity is mirrored in the doctrine the Perfect Man or 
Universal Man, found in the traditional exegesis of the world that symbol- 
izes the completion of the human condition in divinis. The idea of Perfect 
Man or Universal Man is found throughout the plenary traditions kn own 
in Hinduism as Purusha, in Taoism as C hen Jen, in Judaism as Adam Kad- 
mon, in Islam as al-insdn al-kåmil. Again we are reminded of the symbol 
of the mirror in relation to human identity and its fulfillment in the Divine 
prototype of Perfect Man or Universal Man, “As a mirror in which a person 
sees the form of himself and cannot see it without the mirror, such is the 
relation of God to the Perfect Man, who cannot possibly see his own form 
but in the mirror of the name Allah; and he is also a mirror to God, for God 
laid upon Himself the necessity that His names and attributes should not 
be seen save in the Perfect Man.” 96 We must be clear that both men and 
women are insån, in the same way that each human individual originated 
in Spirit and was the original anthropos or androgyne, both male and fe¬ 
male before the sexes were divided, prefixed in the Divine Archetype prior 
to being bom into the world of duality. 

One cannot perceive Divine immanence without first perceiving Divine 
transcendence. Paradoxically, it has been also affirmed that the opposite is 
also not possible: 

It is not possible to understand that the statement “I am not Brahma ” 
is false before having understood that it is true. Likewise it is not possible 
to understand that the statement “Brahma is outside me” is not precise 
before having understood that it is; and likewise again it is not possible 
to understand that the statement “Brahma is the almighty Creator” con- 
tains an error before having understood that it expresses a truth. 97 

Foremost in the transmutation of the empirical ego or self is the spiri¬ 
tual battie that wages within the seekers heart. Rumi writes: “Two persons 
are warring within this one entity.” 98 It is the spiritual battie acknowledged 
within the various sapiential traditions that is neglected within modem psy- 
chology and its way of looking at the human psyche. Ruml poetically out- 
lines this spiritual battie within the seeker: 


Outside this world of which we are speaking there is another world 
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for lis to seek. This world and its delights cater to the animality of man; 
these all feed his animality, whilst the root principle, man, goes into a de- 
cline. After all, they say, ‘Man is a rational animal.’ So man consists of 
two things. That which feeds his animality in this material world is these 
lusts and desires. But as for that which is his true essence, its food is 
knowledge and wisdom and the sight of God. The animality in man flees 
away from God, whilst his humanity flees away from this world." 

Ruml makes it very clear that the battie of all batties is not an extemal 
one but wagged within the seeker: “[W]ithin me is a mighty enemy whom 
the sword cannot reach. I have no greater enemy in the world than he.” 100 
Spiritual combat is a transformative process that is connected to a doctrine 
and method of a Divinely revealed tradition. Spiritual combat, like any in¬ 
tegral practice, involves the human psyche and the Spirit/Intellect. Again, 
the spiritual domain includes the psychological but the same is not true of 
the psychological. 

Travelling the spiritual path requires not only human effort, but most 
importantly requires grace ( barakah ) from the Divine. Ruml confirms this, 
“Grace is one thing and effort another. The prophets did not achieve the 
station of prophethood through effort; they found that good fortune through 
grace.” 101 Elsewhere he has stated, “Divine favour is one thing, and per¬ 
sonal effort is something other.” 102 Within both modem psychology and the 
enneagram circles the inclusion of grace is virtually absent, yet grace is 
quintessential to traveling the spiritual path as reflected in the following: 
“Nothing happens that is not an expression of God’s grace.” 103 Since the 
human individual is reliant upon the Divine for everything, it is the Divine 
alone that is capable of providing integral health and well-being. Without 
the aid of the Divine, the seeker is incapable of moving beyond the relative 
point of reference of the empirical ego. Ruml impeccably describes the 
restless and overstimulated human mind of today: 

So many thousands of thoughts and moods come over you without 
your having any hånd in them, for they are completely outside your power 
and control. if you only knew whence these thoughts arise, you would be 
able to augment them. All these things have a passage over you, and you 
are wholly unaware whence they come and whither they are going and 
what they will do. Since you are incapable of penetrating your own 
moods, how do you expect to penetrate your Creator? 104 

This is a poignant example of why spiritual practice is essential for 
taming the mind which is identified with the empirical ego or self in order 
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to reestablish the noetic faculty of the Intellect or the Eye of the Heart. In 
contrast, we must be weary of the popular appeals to accept ourselves as 
we are in our egoism devoid of the most vital element that makes the human 
what it is: “[T]he curious paradox is that when I accept myself as I am, 
then I change.” 105 The human individual will not be content with anything 
less than the full recovery of one’s integral identity in divinis. “The health 
of this body is the sickness of the spirit.” 106 Furthermore, 

Analogically speaking: if a man is distressed by a flood and seeks a 
way to escape from it, psychoanalysis would remove the distress and let 
the patient drown.... This is not to say that it never happens that a psy- 
choanalyst discovers and dissolves a dangerous complex without at the 
same time ruining the patient; but we are here concerned with the princi¬ 
ple, in which the perils and errors involved infinitely outweigh the con- 
tingent advantages and fragmentary truths. 107 

Although the metaphysical principles within Sufism have been far 
more overlooked than acknowledged by the users of the Enneagram, which 
is evident in their attempt to establish a personality typology that correlates 
with the diagnostic criteria of modem psychology, it goes without saying 
that it fundamentally differs from Sufism’s perspective on what the human 
State is. Rumi makes this principial knowledge available by way of allegory 
in his “Story About an Argument Between a Husband and Wife” found in 
his Mathnawi, Book 1:2253 ff. It is in this rich and symbolic story that 
Rumi unfolds the inner dimension of the Enneagram or the Presence of 
God (wajh Allah). Even though Rumi makes use of simple and down-to- 
earth language to articulate the dynamic nature of the nine pointed symbol, 
he does so by touching upon the most intimate facet of human relationships. 
The husband and wife depicted in the tale are speaking and relating together 
not only conveying lessons on how we relate to one another on a daily 
basis, but the deeper implication or inner message which is more important 
is the dialectic that occurs between the Intellect and the ego. “Let not your 
animal nature rule your intellect....” 108 It is from this perspective that we 
are travelling the nine points of the Enneagram from moment to moment. 

To understand the deeper nuances of Sufism and the Enneagram re- 
quires the participation in a spiritual path. To study them from the outside 
is of very limited value. As the Cardinal Koranic principle States, “There is 
no compulsion in religion ” (2:256), yet without traveling a spiritual path 
the mystical dimension of the world’s religions will remain opaque to the 
outsider. It is commitment to a single spiritual form while remembering 
that Spirit takes on myriad forms is what is common to both the message 
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of Ruml and the Enneagram. Ruml provides seekers with the tools to lead 
the human psyche back to its source, which may very well be the medicine 
for a world in escalating disarray: “Through the invocation man is reinte- 
grated into his center and ultimately attains union with God.” 109 

Instrumental to the teachings of both Ruml and the Enneagram is Sufi 
psychology which must be contextualized within the fullness of Islamic 
spirituality. Laleh Bakhtiar has made an utmost discovery to the field of 
Islamic studies and Enneagram studies in identifying an essential connec- 
tion between the two. Her tireless work that began over two decades ago 
has now culminated in this sublime summation that distills the timeless 
wisdom of nine pointed symbol. We recall that Ruml predates the life of 
Baha ad-DIn Naqshband Bukhari, who was bom over four decades after 
Rumi’s death. Although the Enneagram primarily became known to those 
outside Sufism through contact made with the Naqshbandl Sufi order, 
Bakhtiar has again led us into a deeper layer of the enigmatic origins of the 
Enneagram, not only illuminating its roots within Sufism, but now attribut- 
ing Rumi as its originator within Islamic spirituality. It is unclear who first 
formulated the nine points on the circumference of the circle of the Ennea¬ 
gram. It might have been Nasir al-DIn Tusi (1201-1274) a contemporary 
of Rumi or Rumi himself, yet an instrumental facet of the enigmatic origins 
of the Enneagram has been unveiled. 

While the transcendent wisdom found within Rumi’s poetry can bring 
much clarity to the post-9/11 era that is besieged on all fronts with Islam- 
ophobia, we must be additionally mindful of the attempts from New Age 
enthusiasts to co-opt Ruml in order to contextualize him outside the Islamic 
tradition, which is not only problematic but erroneous. This timely work 
by Laleh Bakhtiar presents a definitive case, appearing to be air tight en- 
suring the Enneagram’s origins within the inner dimension of the Islamic 
tradition by the magisterial Sufi Rumi. The Sufi origins of the Enneagram 
or the Presence of God (wajh Allah) affirm the Divine Unity or tawhid at 
the heart of all sapiential traditions. We hope that this work Runu' ’s Original 
Sufi Enneagram will draw more seekers to this authentic presentation and 
that it will also renew interest for those within the enneagram community 
who are interested in recovering the original Enneagram. We conclude with 
Rumi’s directive on excavating our human type in divinis : “Before you 
were this body, you were a pure spirit. How long will you keep yourself 
separate from that?” 110 
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